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zine> Paine plunged into religion and politics,
serving during the war as Secretary of the
Committee of Congress on Foreign Affairs
and as emissary to France. Or he stirred rest-
less patriots by his soul-animating sentences,
as in his familiar exhortation:
These are the times that try men's souls! The
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will in
this crisis, shrink from the service of his country;
but he that stands it NOW, deserves the love and
thanks of man and woman.
One Revolution could not content this fire-
brand. Again abroad, he became a member of
the French National Convention, and, when
imprisoned for a year, he criticised Washing-
ton for attempting to secure his release. Mean-
while he poured out the books which have
made his name an emblem for blasphemies
against God and man.
Paine's last and most famous book, begun
in prison, The Rights of Man (1791-1792),
summed up the motivating philosophy of his
life. This reply to Burke's Reflections on the
french Revolution popularized deistic doc-
trines, scoffed at mystery, and insisted on the
natural privileges of each individual. It suited
exactly the taste of a postwar generation
whose deism inclined toward a philosophy of
materialism. "The book called the Book of
Matthew", declared Paine, in passages on
Christianity which horrified every American
divine,